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The Water-front of Public Parks. 


NLIKE most other great capitals, New York sits 

directly on the sea-shore, the foremost maritime city 
of the world. The city’s immediate surroundings are so 
intersected by navigable water-courses that if we count 
both shores of the Hudson, the Harlem and East Rivers, 
together with those of the Sound and the Bay, not 
to speak of the banks of the Hackensack and lower 
Passaic, along which warehouses will ultimately be built 
for the landing of goods for the interior by rail, and 
which never need to go into the city except by sample, 
there are a hundred miles of coast-line available for 
commerce. Although the city has been very slow to make 
the best use of the unique advantages offered by this almost 
limitless water-front and proximity to the sea, these water 
privileges have given New York its rank as the commer- 
cial metropolis of the New World, and furnish an unfail- 
ing theme for exultation by her orators. Very little, how- 
ever, is heard from orators, or others, of the value of all 
this surrounding water as an agent in promoting the 
healthfulness and cleanliness of the city, and less yet is 
said of its value as an element of beauty and an essential 
part of the scenery which insures a pleasing outlook, not 
only from every part of the shore of Manhattan Island, but 
from the office-windows of the lofty buildings down-town, 
as well as from the private dwellings on Brooklyn Heights, 
Bergen Hill and a hundred other places within half a dozen 
miles of the City Hall. 

Commerce has the first claim on these hundred miles 
of water-front, but no one will dispute that some of 
it should be saved for the pleasure and refreshment 
of the people. The city has been none too forward 
in securing land for public recreation, but it has been 
still more short-sighted in failing to secure water-front- 
age for this purpose. Of all the beautiful islands which 
lie within sound of the city’s roar, not one has been re- 
served asa pleasure-ground for the people, although many 
of them have been covered with barracks for soldiery, 
prisons for criminals, almshouses for paupers, hospitals for 
the sick and asylums for theinsane. In the annexed dis- 
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tricts one of the parks, which will be one day devel- 

oped, comes fairly down to the waters of the Sound, but 

Pelham Bay is fifteen miles in a direct line from the City 

Hall. On Manhattan Island, East River Park occupies a 
small portion of the bluff that fronts Astoria; the Battery 

has two thousand feet of sea-wall, and Riverside Drive 

overlooks the Hudson for a distance of some three miles. 

No city in the world can point to a park more beautiful 

for situation than Riverside, and although the railroad 

which runs along-its border is a disfigurement, the broad 

strong river, with the wooded heights beyond, and the 

magnificent views up and down its course give the work a 

character for dignity and stateliness which is quite its own. 

It would hardly be supposed that any citizen of New York 

could be so lacking in public spirit and civic pride as to be 

willing to see this park sacrificed for any consideration, 

and yet it has been proposed more than once by the Dock 

Department to build piers and sheds in front of Riverside 
Drive, and, thereby, to destroy the whole place as a 

pleasure-ground, by substituting for the restful quiet of its 

scenery the noise and-stench and confusion of dock traffic. 

The propriety of such a desecration might be argued if 
there were not abundant facilities elsewhere for all the 
commerce of this port ; but as the growing city is crowd- 
ing upon every foot of ground devoted to public use, in 
the same way hungry eyes are fastened upon every inch 
of water-front which can be had for nothing. The Dock 
Department has just made an effort to confiscate this water- 
front, but it was confronted by such a determined oppo- 
sition by the people whose rights were to be invaded 
that the plans were temporarily withdrawn. No doubt, 
another attack will be organized, and another and another, 
under some plausible pretext, but for the present the 
Riverside-front is safe. 

The Battery has not been able to repel assaults so suc- 

cessfully. On the city side a broad strip of its scanty 
twenty acres is blackened and blasted beyond redemption 
by the elevated railroad, and even the outlook from the 
broad promenade along the sea-wall, which is one of the 
most interesting walks in the world, has been disfigured 
by the permission of its guardians. One end of it has been 
disposed of to Government for a Barge Office. At the 
other end an unsightly building has been built on the 
park property which not only cuts off the promenade, and 
just now is interfering with the development of the grounds 
around the aquarium, but obstructs from within the park 
the view westward across the river. This building has no 
other use than to furnishsleeping-bunks for the crew of the 
fire-patrol boat and a lumber-room for some property of the 
department. It ought to be swept away without an in- 
stant’s delay. When the Park Department began to turn 
Castle Garden into an aquarium the old dock which had 
been used there for excursion-steamers and for the fire- 
patrol boat was condemned. It was to be moved, not 
only to give a chance for the sea-wall to swing around 
the aquarium to the north, but it was necessary that the 
water which was taken for the aquarium should be unvexed 
by steamer-wheels. Nevertheless, a part of the dock still 
remains and the fire-patrol boatis still fastened there, Still 
worse, another dock has been built for these excursion-boats 
a few rods to the west of the Barge Office, at the southern 
point of the Battery, just where the prospect down the bay 
is the most beautiful. Besides this, two public swimming- 
baths are set in front of the wall, but since these are very 
useful and are there but a few weeks in summer, there is 
less reason to complain of their presence. But, altogether, 
the portion of the sea-wall which is left with an unob- 
structed outlook is small, and it will be smaller yet unless 
the men in control are made to feel the force of public 
opinion in this matter. There is abundant room for excur- 
sion-boats and fire-engines elsewhere, and, indeed, there 
seems no reason why the Dock Department itself should 
occupy a pier when its business could be equally well done 
onthe shore. This pier which the Dock Department in- 
habits is the only one on the island where no boat ever 
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comes, unless it is the steam-launch of some city official. If 
there is such an urgent need for water-privilege, the first 
thing to be done is to set the Dock Department on shore 
and give the pier they now occupy to the fire-patrol boat, 
to excursion-boats and to commerce. 


The Banana Supply of New York. 


HIRTY-SIX years ago the steamer North Star brought 
to this port 500 bunches of bananas. The New York 
market had never before received anything like that quan- 
tity at once, and when Messrs. W. & C. Smith, then at 
Cedar Street and Broadway, undertook to handle the entire 
shipment the venture was pronounced a hazardous one, as, 
indeed, it proved, for, after the local trade was fully sup- 
plied, there was a large overplus, which could only be dis- 
posed of by shipping portions to Philadelphia, Boston and 
Baltimore. Until thirty years ago the importation of 
bananas was confined to the three spring months, and 
the number of bunches received a month sometimes 
reached a hundred and fifty to three hundred. So little 
was the fruit known and appreciated that, as late as 1865, 
the market was glutted by as small a supply as twelve 
bunches which arrived here in June, when strawberries 
were abundant, and the fruit was left on the hands of the 
enterprising importers. These early supplies from Aspin- 
wall were brought by the officers of the old Atlantic Line 
of steamers. Personal pecuniary ventures of this sort by its 
employees being prohibited by the company, several of the 
men left their employ to engage directly in the business of 
importing bananas, and in this way the trade became regu- 
larly established in 1863. It was not until 1879 that the 
first steamers were chartered as fruit-carriers for the West 
Indian trade; but the business has developed so rapidly 
that for the twelve months ending with the 1st of last July 
not less than one hundred and thirty-three steamers were 
engaged in carrying bananas between the West Indies, 
Central America, Aspinwall and the United States, and as 
many as twenty-eight have discharged here in a week. Sail- 
ing vessels are too slow for this traffic, and the trip by steam 
from Jamaica requires but five and a half days, and from 
Aspinwall a day longer. Three lines of steamers, com- 
prising twelve vessels, make regular trips every ten days 
between Colon, Puerto Limon, Jamaica and New York, a 
hundred and twenty more being chartered by brokers or 
run on the owners’ account. Norway provides a majority 
of the vessels, which range from 400 to 2,000 tons burden, 
and the flags of Great Britain, the United States, Spain and 
Denmark also appear in the service. 

The trade has steadily grown, until in 1892 the receipts 
of bananas in this port amounted to 3,715,625 bunches. In 
July the highest figures of the current year were reached, 
567,067 bunches having come to New York during that 
month. The largest New York supplies are now drawn 
from Jamaica, 1,055,876 bunches having been received 
here from that island during the year. The Cuban ports, 
Banes, Sama, Gibara and Cabanico, where the trade has 
more recently been established, together sent about 600,000 
bunches last year, the remainder of the supply coming 
from Aspinwall, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
Besides these large importations by New York, nearly 
2,000,000 bunches went to Philadelphia last year, and almost 
as many more to Boston, while Baltimore, Savannah and 
Mobile are also large consumers. New Orleans is, how- 
ever, the most important market in the country, the enor- 
mous quantity of 4,483,351 bunches having passed into 
that city from Central America during last year, three-quar- 
ters ofa million bunches more than were disposed of .in 
New York. The water transportation to that port is short, 
and the bananas are quickly and cheaply distributed by 
special trains throughout the entire Mississippi valley. 
So well organized is this service that the fruit is often 
cheaper in Chicago than in New York. The total im- 
portations into all United States ports during last year were 
12,695,386 bunches, weighing about 325,000 tons. 
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Notwithstanding the immense supplies of domestic fruits 
in our markets during the summer months, the receipts of 
bananas in New York are heaviest from May to September. 
So far from being regarded as a luxury, they are a staple 
article of food and an absolute necessity to many foreign 
residents. In the miningregions Italians and other foreign- 
ers live largely on this fruit, which is cheaper than bread, 
and prices are largely controlled by the demands of this 
class of buyers. The general business depression, and the 
abundant supply of peaches and other domestic fruits, have 
affected the fall banana trade, prices now being nearly fifty 
per cent. lower than during last spring, when first-grade 
fruit, which can now be boughtat wholesale as low as ninety 
cents, commanded $1.75 a bunch, averaging one hundred 
and twenty-five fruits. Only a few years ago bananas 
sold at the fruit-stands for a dollar a dozen. The 
same number can now be bought for fifteen to twenty- 
five cents, and very often for less than acent apiece. Since 
the nutritive value of the banana is almost equal to that of 
the potato, both in starchy and nitrogenous elements, this 
makes an exceedingly cheap diet. Singularly enough, the 
plantain, which is so closely allied to the banana that the 
best botanists do not separate them generically, comes to 
this port in such small quantities that it is never sold by 
the bunch, but by the single fruit. The entire importation 
is made practically by one firm, who sell the fruit to the 
Spanish restaurants. About 25,000 plantains are disposed 
of here in a year. And yet in the torrid zone the plantain 
is regarded as one of the best natural food-products in the 
world. It is considered of much greater economic impor- 
tance than the banana, and forms almost the entire food 
even of those who work on the banana plantations. Un- 
like the banana, it is rarely eaten raw, but is either boiled 
or roasted, or used tomake soup. Whenripe, that is when 
the skin has turned yellow, the fruit can be cut intoslices and 
fried, and when baked in this condition it has a distinct 
taste of baked apples. When gathered green and dried the 
plantain is ground into an excellent meal, of which cus- 
tards, puddings and gruel are made, and these are not only 
palatable, but very nutritious. Little of this plantain-flour, 
which is called platanina, is brought to this port. Prepara- 
tions for making banana-flour in a similar way are now 
being made on a large scale in Aspinwall and the West 
Indies, and this product, known as Harina de Banana, can 
now be had in this city. 

For the sea-voyage the fruit is packed upright in the hold 
of the steamers, usually two bunches deep, a third bunch 
being laid flat on top of them. It is of great importance 
that the fruit be kept green, so as to carry well on ship- 
board and during transportation after landing, and its con- 
dition in this respect helps to fix the pricé. Bananas 
ripened on the voyage have little value commercially, 
because they are easily crushed in handling, but they are 
altogether superior for immediate use to those picked when 
less mature and ripened artificially here, and of a flavor 
and richness not even suggested by the fruit with which 
we are familiar. Some of the best steamers in the service 
have recently been fitted out with a new process of venti- 
lation. The numerous standing deck-ventilators are done 
away with, and by a system of fans a circuit of air through- 
out the vessel is maintained, and this is forced through the 
— once every three minutes. 

he cargoes range from 8,000 to 32,000 bunches. The 
fruit sold on deck to local buyers is rapidly carted away 
on trucks, while large quantities are loaded in cars resting 
on floats by the vessel’s side, for shipment to other cities. 
The experiment of sales by auction, begun in August, is 
said to be meeting with considerable success, although but 
a small proportion of the supply is disposed of in this way. 
In these sales the bunches are swiftly passed from the hold, 
being rated by a “sorter” as number one, two or three as 
they are handed over the vessel’s side and placed in trucks ; 
100 bunches, all of one grade, constitute a truck-load. 
Bunches not large enough to be classed as number three, and 
such as are overripe, are ‘‘docked” or carried off to another 
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part of the dock and sold by the truck-load, an average price 
for this grade being at present twenty-five cents a bunch. 
A truck of the lower grades of fruit, of which there is more 
than of number one, is filled in fifteen to twenty minutes, 
and.a half-minute only is needed to bid it off. A rise of 
two and a half cents a bunch is recognized in the bidding, 
and there are fixed rates of cartage. The entire work is 
transacted with the greatest dispatch, as many as 4,000 
bunches being unloaded in an hour. The buyers, among 
whom Italians, Greeks and Hebrews outnumber the Ameri- 
can dealer, are ranged along the taffrail of the steamer, 
overlooking the trucks as they are loaded, and the general 
animation is occasionally heightened by good-natured 
shouts or groans on the announcement of a specially good 
or bad purchase. Upon delivery to the buyer the bananas 
are stored in dry cellars, those intended for early use being 
suspended in an air-tight compartment, where they are 
ripened by heat from gas-stoves. 

As much as ninety-five per cent. of the fruit received here 
is of the yellow variety ; all the red bananas, which were 
formerly held in high favor, being received from Baracoa. A 
few of the small “lady-finger” bananas, of singularly deli- 
cate and delicious flavor, are occasionally had from Aspin- 
wall, and are highly esteemed for table use here as they are 
in the tropics, where they are greatly preferred and are 
generally used. They do not carry well, and for this 


reason are seldom seen here. 
New York. e M. & B. 


Entomological. 


Notes on Blister-beetles. 


LMOST every season brings with it some unexpected 
development of insect activity, and often, without any 
reason that we can discover, insects which had never be- 
fore figured as injurious will suddenly increase to enor- 
mous numbers, or take on new habits, and demand active 
interference to prevent serious harm. These sudden irrup- 
tions are often as short-lived as they are unexpected, and 
an insect, after having been injurious one or two years, may 
sink back into insignificance, and for years thereafter will 
not again be heard of. One factor which we recognize as 
favoring the increase of certain species is the weather ; 
either the temperature or the relative amount of moisture, 
or both. Thus, we have learned by experience, that a dry 
season favors the development of the Orthoptera, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, locusts, katydids and the like, and where 
two or more dry seasons follow in succession, we may 
have a destructive increase. Almost as a matter of course, 
where any insect increases abnormally, its parasites and 
other natural enemies will also increase, either in like or 
greater proportion ; but they are unable, except in rare in- 
stances, to conquer the host. As a rule, parasitic insects, 
and those forms that are predaceous, may be counted 
among our friends ; but this rule is subject to some impor- 
tant exceptions, and to one of these reference will be made 
here, 

The seasons of 1891 and 1892, and particularly the latter, 
were very favorable to the development of grasshoppers, 
and, therefore, it was to be expected that their-natural ene- 
mies should abound. Among the most effective of these 
are certain blister-beetles, members of the family Meloide, 
which in the early stages feed in the egg-pods of some of 
the grasshoppers. In the larva state these insects are dis- 
tinctly beneficial, and they destroy a large percentage of 
the grasshopper-eggs that are laid. Unfortunately, these 
beetles in their adult stage change their habits, and, instead 
of feeding upon animal tissue, feed upon vegetation, and, 
therefore, must be classed with the injurious forms. While 
many species confine themselves to plants of little value to 
the agriculturist, others feed upon almost anything that 
comes in their way; or they may even prefer plants that 
have an economic value. During the season of 1893 the 
Potato was one of the plants that suffered from the attacks 
of blister-beetles. In several of the eastern states there 
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were complaints of injury from them, and generally the 
statement was made that they appeared very suddenly, and 
in very large numbers. It was usually stated, also. that 
poisons had no effect upon them. From some localities 
the insects were received with the note that these were ex- 
amples of the “old-fashioned Potato-beetle” which was 
occasionally injurious before the Colorado-beetle became 
known as “the” Potato-beetle. 

A brief life-history of these insects may not be without 
interest. So far as we know anything of the early stages 
of the Meloide, they are parasitic, not only upon Orthop- 
tera, as already suggested, but also upon Hymenoptera, 
and particularly upon certain bees. Those species that be- 
came troublesome to potatoes are, I believe, all of them 
parasitic upon grasshoppers, or rather upon grasshopper- 
eggs. The beetles make their appearance about the time 
that their hosts begin to lay eggs, and they therhselves de- 
posit their ova in likely places in the localities in which the 
grasshoppers are most numerous. From these eggs there 
emerge in a short time active little creatures known as Tri- 
ungulins, which are able to live for some days without 
food, and spend their time searching for a grasshopper-egg 
pod. When sucha one is found, the larva enters it, changes 
its character and appearance completely, and from an ac- 
tive becomes a sedentary type. It assumes a grub-like 
form and continues to feed until the entire egg mass is 
consumed, being itself then full-grown. It reaches this con- 
dition long before it is time to change to the adult form, 
and it then assumes what has been called the coarctate 
state. In this condition it rests quietly without feeding, the 
outer skin hardened, and remains until just before the time 
when the adult usually emerges; then it again becomes 
active, casts this hardened outer coating in which it has 
lived so long, and again becomes an active creature, re- 
maining in this form only for a very short time, prior to 
changing into a normal pupa. From this point the trans- 
formation takes place as is usual in the order; but, as in 
the case of some other species that became mature some 
time prior to their appearance as adults, the conditions that 
lead to their development act upon almost the entire brood 
in exactly the same manner, and much the largest percent- 
age will emerge at about the same time. This accounts 
for their sudden appearance, and in a field where on one 
day not a specimen was observable, there may be thou- 
sands upon thousands the day following. The beetles are 
quite voracious feeders, and usually by the time that farm- 
ers have realized their presence they have donea large pro- 
portion of damage. Poisons may be applied, and they are 
undoubtedly effective, but even the arsenites act slowly 
upon this type of insect, and for two or even three days 
thereafter they will continue their feeding, thus giving rise 
to the belief that the poisons have no effect upon them. 
Besides potatoes, beets and beans are favorite food-plants 
of the blister-beetles, and for sometimes a week, matters 
will look bad for the crop; then the insects will disappear 
almost as suddenly as they arrived, and nothing further 
will be seen of them. 

We have here one of those curious cases in which it is a 
little questionable as to what shall be done. Should these 
insects be considered as injurious, or as really beneficial ? 
That they are an important factor in checking grasshopper 
increase there can be no question, and the only one re- 
maining is, Does the injury done by the beetles over- 
balance the benefit derived from the larve? In a general 
way, and in most cases, we can say positively that it does 
not, and that it would be better to suffer the injury done 
by the adults for the benefit of the advantage to be derived 
from the larve. This is especially true in the western 
states, where grasshoppers are very much more numerous 
and destructive than they are in the east. As the question 
is one which may be decided otherwise by the farmer most 
concerned, the next point is, What would be the best 
method of preventing injury? and here I think that poi- 
sons are not generally indicated; but that collecting in 
pans or in umbrellas is very much the better and more cer- 
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tain process. Late in the afternoon, or, better, early in the 


morning, the beetles will be sluggish, and will remain 
quietly upon the plants, doing little or no feeding, and this 
is the time when it will be easy to collect them. At the 
same time, and especially where large fields are to be pro- 
tected, the plants should be sprayed with as strong a mix- 
ture of Paris green or London purple as the vegetation will 
stand, that those specimens which escaped collection and 
begin feeding, should be killed, as they surely will be, 
within two or three days after they get the dose of poison. 
Rutgers College. John B. Smith. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Ligustrum Ibota. 


RIVETS, or Ligustrums, although they are mostly 

’ free-growing, hardy and useful plants, are not re- 
markable for the beauty of their flowers. The exception 
is the north China and Japanese Ligustrum Ibota, which 
is certainly one of the best exotic shrubs introduced into 
our gardens for many years. The long. slender, arching 
branches give to it a light and graceful habit in marked 
contrast with that of the other species of this genus, 
which are usually stiff and rigid in habit. Late in the 
month of June, from the end of short lateral branches, the 
clusters of white flowers hang in great profusion, giving 
to the plants a charming effect of grace and lightness. 

Something of the flowering habit of this plant may be 
seen in the illustration on page 425 of this issue. It repre- 
sents the end of a branch of life size, and, while showing 
the profusion of the flowers, it fails to give an idea of the 
arching of the branches which are covered with flowers 
for many feet of their length. The flowers are followed 
by abundant blue-black berries, which remain on the 
branches until the beginning of winter, and make the 
plant interesting during several of the autumn months. 
In this country Ligustrum Ibota promises to grow to a 
height of eight or ten feet, although, as it appears in the 
mountains of Japan, where it is by no means a common 
plant, it rarely rises to half that height. 

Like the Japanese Berberis Thunbergii, Ligustrum Ibota 
will, perhaps, become as completely naturalized in some 
parts of this country as Ligustrum vulgare and Berberis 
vulgaris have become naturalized in eastern New England, 
for when they are planted in semi-wild situations numer- 
ous seedlings spring up and are able to hold their own 
against the encroachments of native plants. 

This Japanese Ligustrum may be safely used whenever 
large, hardy fast-growing shrubs are needed. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
Notes from Kew. 


INA LOBATA is, at the moment of writing these 

notes, and for a long time has been, one of the most 
striking of the ornamental annuals in the Royal Gardens. 
It is a native of Mexico and was cultivated long ago in 
British gardens ; in 1842 it was figured in the Bofanical 
Register, but soon was completely lost sight of, and was 
unknown to the present generation of gardeners until it 
was re-introduced by Haage & Schmidt, of Erfurt, about 
seven yearsago. The flowers appear on forked racemes 
projecting from the dense luxuriant foliage, and present 
thus, with their bright colors, a striking aspect. The young 
buds are bright red, but the color changes through orange- 
yellow to yellowish white as the flowers grow older. 
Given a hot, sunny season there are few more beautiful 
climbers ; as heat enough and sunny weather are not the 
exception in the United States, Mina lobata can be confi- 
dently recommended for cultivation by gardeners and 
plant-lovers in that country—it is only during a phenome- 
a hot season in England that the plant is seen at its 

est. 
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Uraria crinita is a striking plant with pinnate leaves, not 
unlike those of the Wistaria, and tall dense racemes of 
small rose-purple flowers ; seeds of this species sown early 
in the present year have produced stocky, handsome plants 
with racemes more than a foot in length and about an inch 
and a half in thickness. The flowers themselves are smal! 
and last but a short time, but the very numerous rosy-pink 
bracts are as attractive, oreven more so, before the flowers 
open, than the latter are when at their best. The species 
occurs in a wild state from Ceylon, the Himalaya, etc., to 
China. A figure has been prepared for the Bofanical Mag- 
azine. The specific name has been given, owing to the 
long bristles which clothe the pedicels, sepals, etc. The 
plant is of easy cultivation in a light, warm house. 

Leptactina Mannii was first discovered by Gustav Mann 
in western tropical Africa in 1862, and was figured in 
Hooker's J/cones Plantarum, tab. 1092. It has, however, 
only recently found its way into cultivation, and a plant 
received from the Paris Jardin des Plantes is now in fine 
flower in one of the stoves at Kew. In habit it resembles 
some of the large-leaved Kandias, and, like them, has a 
long slender corolla tube ; the large flowers are produced 
in clusters at the tips of lateral shoots, are pure white and 
have a strong aromatic odor. 

For a long time a bank of Amaryllis Belladonna, at the 
foot of the Orchid-houses at Kew, has been one of the 
glories of the establishment, but its beauty is now passing. 
The Belladonna Lily will not thrive—in the neighborhood 
of London, at any rate—except near a wall. There is not 
sufficient heat to enable it to develop its flowers in the open 
border, but planted against a wall about a foot beneath the 
surface, and severely left alone, the bulbs increase rapidly, 
and the flowers—after the bulbs are fairly established—are 
produced in profusion ; the stored-up heat of the brick wall 
is sufficient to make all the difference between success and 
failure. Amaryllis Belladonna does not take kindly to cul- 
tivation in pots. 

Gustavia pterocarpa is now flowering in the Palm- 
house at Kew ; all the species of the genus are handsome 
plants, well worth growing. The present species has 
large flowers—about four inches or more across—some- 
what like those of a Magnolia in shape ; the petals are white 
inside and rose-tinted externally. The inflorescence con- 
sists of about ten flowers; the stalked, leathery leaves 
measure from twelve to twenty inches in length and from 
four to six inches in width. 

Hunnemannia fumariefolia is a native of Mexico and is 
a near relative of the common Eschscholtzia of California. 
It is, however, a more stately plant, and one equally beau- 
tiful, ifnot more so. It grows about eighteen inches or 
more in height and bears large, handsome clear yellow 
flowers with orange-yellow stamens. About fifty years 
ago a figure of the species appeared in the Bofanical Mag- 
azine, but the plant is hardly known in gardens now. It 
seems strange that one of the most beautiful hardy annuals 
we possess should not be more widely grown. 

Aster amellus, var. Bessarabicus, is one of the most showy 
of all the Asters; it grows from twelve to eighteen inches 
in height and bears a profusion of purple flower-heads up- 
ward of two inches across. Taken all around, for the 
rockery, the herbaceous border and flower-garden, Aster 
Bessarabicus is the best of all the Starworts. Cuttings 
struck in spring, as the shoots appear above ground, make 
excellent pot-plants for cool conservatory decoration. A. 
acris, a species with denser inflorescences of smaller, paler 
mauve flower-heads, formed last year a very striking effect 
planted in masses and mixed with the beautiful orange- 
yellow Rudbeckia speciosa. 

A large bed of our native Linum perenne, after flowering 
profusely for a long time in summer, is now again. very 
attractive. The blue flowers open in such numbers that 
the mass produces a wonderful cloud-like effect when seen 
from a distance; the plant is perfectly hardy and requires 
no special care in cultivation. When too great a crop of 
seed develops, and the flowering is thereby interfered with, 
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the stems should be cut off and new ones allowed to spring 
from the roots. 

The beautiful autumn-flowering Crocuses should be more 
generally used for planting among grass on edges of lawns, 
etc. As they come into flower after the grass has practi- 
cally ceased to grow, and, therefore, requires no further 
mowing for the year, the graceful blossoms show them- 
selves to better advantage on their carpet of green than 
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Colchicum Sibthorpii and C. speciosum, now in flower, 
are, perhaps, the two finest species of the genus ; the for- 
mer has Jarge, handsome, rosy-purple, irregularly faintly 
tessellated flowers, and the latter varies from clear red-pur- 
ple to a crimson-purple. Both have flowers much larger 
than C. variegatum and C. autumnale ; the two latter make 
excellent subjects for planting for ornament among grass 
or in the wild-garden. 


- 
Fig. 64.—A Flowering Branch of Ligustrum Ibota—See page 424. 


they do rising out of the bare soil of the ordinary garden- 
border. Many species are in fine flower now at Kew; 
C. speciosus (blue, with delicate lines on the segments), 
C. zonatus (delicate rose-lilac, with yellow throat), C. nudi- 
florus (lilac-purple) and C. cancellatus (white, with yellow 
throat) are among the most showy at the period of writing 
these notes. 


Hedysarum coronarium, the so-called French Honey- 
suckle, is now, and for a long time has been, covered with 
its dense racemes of deep red pea-shaped flowers. In deep 
soil and in a sunny situation this makes one of our best 
hardy perennials and is worth growing even in the most 
select collections of herbaceous plants. 


London, George Nicholson. 
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Cultural Department. 


Autumn-flowering Bulbous Plants. 


Rare BERGIA LUTEA is a plant of the season which 
seems to be much neglected, yet the bulbs are easily se- 
cured. They increase rapidly, and a clump in flower is as 
effective, and not less pleasing, than the Crocus in the spring. 
The bulbs start into growth in early September, making about 
six inches of leaf-growth, the flowers appear in late September. 
These are something over two inches in diameter, are borne 
on six-inch scapes, are of a clear deep yellow and crocus-like 
in effect. The leaves are persistent during the winter, and 
complete their growth in the spring, when the bulbs ripen and 
become dormant. It is needless to say that bulbs of this kind 
should be protected from the careless spader. The autumn- 
flowering hardy bulbs have an unexpectedness in coming into 
evidence which we are apt to associate with the flowers of 
spring, and some of them are scarcely less pleasing than those 
always favorite flowers. 

The double white Colchicum appeared last week, the pearl- 
white flowers piercing the earth in perfect peer. These Col- 
chicums have narrow petals which are of irregular lengths, 
and the flowers are very attractive. A strong bulb will pro- 
duce a cluster of five or six flowers, furnishing an effective 
bouquet, lacking, of course, the foliage which, with all the 
family, appears in the spring. The autumn Colchicum has 
disappeared, its magenta-colored flowers being only pleasing 
in a strong light. A handsome kind, C. speciosum, of an at- 
tractive blue color, merits its specific name. C. Parkinsoni, 
the spotted Colchicum, has but just disappeared. This well- 
known kind has lance-shaped petals, which are reddish purple 
and freely spotted. Merendera Bulbocodium (Colchicum 
montanum) has very narrow lanceolate petals of bright ma- 

enta, shading to white at the centre. It is an alpine Spanish 
Bulb, and seems entirely reliable, though not as effective as 
some others of the family. 

The hardy Cyclamens are delightful plants, with which I 
have had only success enough to wish that they were truly 
hardy here. After trying about all the species out-of-doors, I 
have concluded that a cool house or a warm frame is the place 
for them. Sometimes plants have lived through a winter to 
disappear the next. Our frequent thaws and changeable cli- 
mate prove too much for them. Perhaps, if covered with 
snow all winter, they might be long-lived out-of-doors, The 
rosettes of the leaves of most kinds would make them charm- 
ing plants, but the dainty little flowers add a fresh grace to 
render perfect pictures. These ‘“‘ Bleeding Nuns” have mostly 
white flowers, tipped with red, but there are pure white varie- 
ties of some species. My present limited assortment seems 
to be reduced to the autumn-flowering kinds, and they are 
just starting up after having been kept dry during the summer. 
Some of them, as C. Cilicicum, show flowers as the first sign of 
life ; others, as C. Africanum, in a more orderly way, make 


first a crown of foliage. 
Elizabeth, N. J. . F.N. G. 


Winter-flowering Plants. 


EUPATORIUMS.—Among the desirable small-flowering plants 
during the dull winter months for cut flowers and for decorat- 
ing the house or the conservatory are several of the Eupato- 
riums. E, atrorubeus, more generally known as Hebeclinium, 
is one of the most useful, since it flowers very freely in winter 
and requires no special care, except to pinch it back occasion- 
ally and to give it abundant water. The flowers are red- 
dish lilac, and the stems and young leaves are covered with a 
reddish pubescence, E. riparium is another useful species, 
especially for cutting, since it has a much more slender 
habit than the first-named and produces white flower-clusters 
in great profusion both from the tips and axils of the stems. 
Cuttings of these plants root very readily, and the young plants 
need stopping frequently to induce a shapely growth. 

BOUVARDIA JASMINOIDES.—This is not a novelty, but is a 
plant with very pretty and quite fragrant flowers. In general 
appearance it reminds ore somewhat of Jasminum grandi- 
florum, the pure white flowers being produced chiefly from 
the tips of the shoots, while the leaves are smoother than those 
of most of the garden Bouvardias, I have never seen this spe- 
cies propagated by root-cuttings, as is common with many 
other Bouvardias, but soft tips root in a short time when placed 
in sand ina warm house, The cuttings should never be al- 
lowed to wilt. 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA.—This old favorite is often neglected 
now for more showy plants, but when well grown in a five or 
six-inch pot it makes handsome little specimens, and is seldom 
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out of bloom. Cuttings of Lib nia should be rooted in the 
— so as to secure ae plants for the next winter, and 
should be shifted on rapidly until they can be plunged out-of- 
doors in some coal-ashes or similar bed to prevent them dry- 
ing out too often. They can remain here until the nights be- 
come quite cool. Some shade is beneficial to these plants 
while they are outdoors, and this can be managed by covering 
them with a lath shade or by placing them on the north side of 
a building. Under these circumstances they are likely to 
escape attacks of red spiders. 

BEGONIA GLOIRE DE SCEAUX is one of the very best of the 
Begonias for winter decoration. Its sturdy growth, great 
masses of flowers and their color of sprightly pink combine to 
make it most attractive. 

CHINESE PRIMROSES and CYCLAMENS should now be in their 
blooming-pots, and may be kept in an outdoor frame for some 
time yet unless the weather becomes severe. In places north 
of Philadelphia, of course, they should be housed earlier. The 
watering of these plants, however, requires some Seeieant 
now, and the foliage should be kept free from moisture at 
night by proper ventilation. Green fly is the particular pest of 
Cyclamens and Primulas at any time, and this enemy can be 
most easily held in check by spreading some tobacco-stems 
among the plants. The stems should be chopped into short 
lengths for convenience of handling. 

mesburg, Pa. W. H. Taplin. 


Orchid. Notes. 


W E have just passed through the period of the greatest 

scarcity of Orchids in flower, and are now entering upon 
the season which brings with it the finest display of the year. 
Much has been done in recent years to add to the charms of 
Orchid-houses in the autumn months, and we are reminded 
of this fact by the opening of the first Cattleya labiata. This 
new-old plant has been lavishly praised, perhaps, but when we 
consider the time of its flowering, its freedom of growth and 
its free-blooming habit, the commendation can hardly be called 
extravagant. We have in all twenty plants, and eighteen of 
these are oe this season, and the other two were weak 
to begin with. All were repotted in shallow pans last spring, 


and many are producing four flowers from a growth, and one . 


has five flowers open on one stem. Next season we may look 
for even more luxuriant growth. It must be admitted that, 
taken collectively, the flowers of C. labiata vera are not of such 
uniform excellence as those of other varieties of this species, 
such asC. Mendelli, C. Trianz, or even C, Percivalliana. The 
two best we have were bought with the collector’s description 
attached and are good varieties, but the remainder are not re- 
markable for individual worth, except for the season at which 
they flower. C. labiata likes plenty of light, and it thrives weil 
when grown in shallow, well-drained pans suspended from the 
roof. Another fine Cattleya, now in bloom, is C. Bowringiana. 
This belongs to a totally distinct section of the genus, and is by 
some considered to be a variety of C. Skinneri, which it cer- 
tainly resembles when in flower, but in habit it is quite distinct. 
This also is of very free growth and is one of the very few 
Cattleyas that may be said to improve year after year; indeed, 
ours have grown so freely that they have been repotted every 
year. Care istaken to use only the best fern-root when re- 
tting Cattleyas, as this will keep sound many years. Very 
ittle sphagnum moss is used with it, just enough to indicate 
the condition of the plant as to moisture, and it is then a sim- 
ple matter to crack the pot in which the plant is growing and 
take off the pieces carefully, having ready a pot of suitable size 
in which to place the plant with as little root-disturbance as 
ible. In this way Cattleyas receive no check from repot- 
ting if it is done just as they are about to start into new growth. 
Cattleya Bowringiana is liable to be attacked by thrips during 
the growing season, and a close watch must be kept or the 
mips will be irreparably disfigured. In this respect it is sim- 
ilar to others of the two-leaved Cattleyas, as C. bicolor, C. am- 
ethystoglossa, C. Leopoldii and C. intermedia ; it is also liable 
to receive injury from waterlodging in the young growths, and 
in this respect is singular, so faras I have observed. We keep 
all the above-named plants at the warmest end of the house 
and sponge them frequently with Fir-tree oil during the grow- 
ing season. 

European cultivators lay great stress on the desirability of 
preventing Cattleyas from starting into a second growth the 
same season, and their writings at times are perplexing to 
American growers. I fancy the climate here hastens the ma- 
turity of the bulbs and increases the tendency to second 
growth, but it is also a common occurrence for the plants to 
flower from both bulbs at the same time, a fact due in part, I 
believe, to the greater amount of sunshine here; but whether; 
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in allowing this to take place, we are burning the candle at 
both ends, time alone will tell. One of the best English — 
has just asserted that the average life of a Cattleya there, in 
full vigor, is about six years ; after this it taxes the skill of the 
best cultivators to keep them in vigor, especially if they have 
flowered freely. One thing is fairly certain, that the system 
practiced there of keeping Cattleyas dry for a long period to 
induce rest, would here cause their deterioration, as the mate- 
rial we use for potting holds far less moisture than the peat 
used almost entirely abroad. This question of premature 
growth has been a source of anxiety to me and also to others, 
but on mentioning it recently to one of the largest importers 
of Orchids he told me that Cattleya Trianz in Colombia was 
found in flower almost every month-in the year, and that their 
collector had noticed this variety in bloom whenever he had 
passed through that region. This in part explains the appar- 
ently erratic behavior of newly established plants in our glass 
houses. So far as my observation goes, it takes Cattleyas of 
the Trianz section about six years to settle down toa normal 
season of rest and growth. Perhaps some will call this a sign 
of deterioration, but let us be hopeful, at least, until a wider ex- 
perience shatters our belief that the American climate is better 
suited to Orchid life than that of the Old World, even if tem- 
peratures do get beyond our control in summer-time. 

South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


Lawn Notes. 


A WELL-KEPT LAWN is an essential element in a garden of 
4-4 any pretensions, but to maintain stch a feature in a highly 
finished condition requires constant care. _In a recent num- 
ber of GARDEN AND FOREST attention was called to the 


_white grub and its ravages in greensward. This pestI have 


been fighting for many years and have tried the lamp and the 
tub of water, with many other remedies, but when I find the 
beetles making havoc with the leaves of my medium-sized 
purple Beech-trees, I take a lantern at night and a pail of water. 
A vigorous shake of the trees will dislodge the beetles and 
they fall to the ground in great quantities, where they are 
picked up and readily drowned in the water. Oneof the most 
effective remedies against the white grub which I have chanced 
to find is a natural enemy of the larvz, which is generally 
as bad as the disease. Finding some moles on the sod that 
was infested with the grub I let them have the right of way for 
a time and they soon cleared out the larve, and with very little 
trouble the partof the lawn where the grass had been killed 
was renovated and soon showed as good condition as ever. 

In this region the killing of the grass is not the only evil 
which comes to the lawns from the ravages of the white grub. 
The bare patches are bad enough, but they are soon clothed 
with Crab Grass, which is as great an eyesore as the stretches 
of dead grass. I once tried the experiment of plowing up a 
piece of the infested land, exposing the grubs to the weather 
and giving a chance for the crows and fowls to pick them, but 
this was simply vexation and loss of time. When I sowed 
Grass-seed the weather was unfavorable for a good stand, and 
I had instead a heavy yield of Crab Grass. After allowing this 
to grow until panicles of bloom were shown, which is early in 
September, it was cut with a scythe and raked over. When it 
reaches its full size a much cleaner cut can be made with a 
scythe or mowing-machine than when it is cut at intervals with 
the lawn-mower, as is customary. Under these conditions 
Crab Grass spreads and roots at each joint so as to form an 
impenetrable and wiry mat, where it has to remain an un- 
sightly object until it dies naturally, and then the ground is 
covered with seed ready to germinate at the proper season. 
3ut if the grass is cut while in blossom and a good top-dress- 
ing of rich compost is applied, Grass-seed can be sown 
at once and a good stand can be secured before winter. Lawns 
that are weedy and patchy and infested with coarse grasses 
and perennial weeds ought to be dug up and cleaned out 
thoroughly and then seeded down. In top-dressing great care 
should be exercised. Stable or barnyard manure should not 
be used until it has been composted for a season or two and 
turned often soas to be thoroughly sterilized, or it will be sure 
to introduce Daisies, Docks, Orchard Grass and other coarse 
grasses. The question, what material to use for top-dressing, 
will be answered im various ways, according to different loca- 
tions and materials at command, The s6-colled complete com- 
mercial fertilizers, when made by trustworthy, firms, are 
always good. Wood-ashes, too, are excellent, if they are not 
leached, and so is lime in places where the soil needs it. This 
last can be used either when slacked or when mixed with com- 
post, the latter mode being preferable, as in a fine dry state it 
is difficult to spread and disagreeable to workmen. In every 
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garden there is an accumulation of rubbish which is greater 
or less according to the extent of the grounds, including dead 
leaves, grass, branches, superfluous vegetable matter, sweep- 
ings, dead plants and-soil from greenhouses and potting- 
benches. All this rubbish should be collected separately,and 
as much of it as will burn should be placed in one pile and 
the part that will be composted placed in another pile. This 
last should be turned over with fresh slacked lime, and the 
former should be burned, and the resulting ashes and soil 
should be kept dry. Chicken droppings, with finely screened 
coal-ashes or dry soil placed under their roosts, should be gath- 
ered, stored in barrels in a dry place, and covered with soil to 
prevent the escape of the ammonia. With all these substances 
combined a good home-made fertilizer can be made. Care 
should be taken that the chicken manure shall not be more 
than one-third of the entire compost. If the ashes and soil 
are run through a screen to keep out stones and coarse matter 
this will make an admirable lawn dressing. : 

The kinds of Grass-seed recommended on page 357 are 
superior to any mixture Ihave ever found, although I add a 
small proportion of white Clover-seed. Where there are trees, 
and it is desirable to have a sod under their shade, I usually 
make an addition of wood Meadow Grass. I use two parts of 
Kentucky Blue Grass to one of Rhode Island Bent Grass, and 
add one pound of white Clover-seed to a bushel of Grass-seed, 
and use the same amount of wood Meadow Grass as I do Rhode 
Island Bent Grass for shaded grounds, However clean the 
seed may be, Dandelion, Plantain and coarse weeds and 
grasses willappear, and then the laborious process of weeding 
is often resorted to. I have found it easier to use sulphuric 
acid diluted with twice its bulk of water. As this is a very 
acrid substance, great care must be exercised in mixing and 
using it. I take a preserving-jar of two-pound size, or larger, 
with a wide neck, and securely fasten to it a stout wire with 
which to carry it. The acid should be put in the jar first and 
the water added afterward. It should never be poured into 
the water, nor should the material be mixed in metal or 
wooden vessels. To make the application I take a stout stick, 
some eighteen inches long, dip it in the diluted acid, and with the 
point of the wet stick touch the crown or centre of the plant 
only, and then repeat it with the next plant, and so on. Noth- 
ing further remains to be done. The plant so treated will in- 
variably die, nothing is left to pull out or clear away, but great 
care should be taken not to wet anything but the plants to be 
destroyed, and not to touch the shoes or clothing. If weeds 
are so thick that this treatment is impracticable, the best way 
to proceed is to dig the whole thing up, clean out and sow 
down afresh, 


West New Brighton, N. Y. Wm. Tricker, 


To Kill Grubs and Seeds in Greenhouse Soil. 


HE last number of Zhe American Florist states that 

Mr. W. N. Rudd, Mount Greenwood, Illinois, never 

has any weeds in his greenhouse until after he has used a 

mulch or has otherwise fertilized his plants on the benches. 

This is because his soil is free from weed-seeds, and it is 

also free not only from grubs, but from all other insect 

larve and the germs of fungus. The reason is that all his 

soil is treated with live steam before it is used, and the fol- 
lowing description of his method is given : 


In the frame-yard he has a big box or bin twenty feet long, 
six feet wide and four and a half feet deep, well braced. In the 
bottom is a run of three five-quarter-inch steam pipes, in the 
sides of which three-sixteenth-inch holes are drilled every eigh- 
teeninches. The soil is thrown into this bin, and when full it is 
covered with hot-bed sash and the steam turned on, About 
two hours of this is sufficient to kill all animal or vegetable 
life in the soil, It is the general habit to put a few potatoes on 
top, and when these are cooked the soil isin condition. One 
would imagine that this cooking would make the soil soggy, 
but it has no such effect, and, indeed, the soil seems in better 
condition afterward than before the steam has been applied ; 
and the fine Condition of “gen growing in soil that has been 
~ treated proves that the soil has not been injured in the 
east. 

After the bin has been built, and the expense of it is slight, 
the only cost of treating the soil is the two handlings, one in 
and one out of the bin, and in view of the frequency with 
which serious loss is caused by grubs and fungi, etc., in the 
= the precaution is one that no grower should fail to 
take. 
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Winter Protection of Raspberries and Blackberries. 


N northern latitudes winter protection is one of the most 
important points to be looked after in the garden and 
orchard, and wherever the thermometer falls below zero 
small fruits should never remain without some cover. The 
higher the cultivation, the more abundant and succulent the 
growth, and, therefore, the greater the danger from change 
of temperature ; foreven when plants are not killed, their 
vitality is weakened and the succeeding crop is impaired. 
In the last number of the Country Gentleman, Mr. M. A. 
Thayer, of Wisconsin, gives the following admirable direc- 
tions for winter preparation in the cold parts of the Union: 


The best winter protection for Blackberries and Raspberries 
is to lay the plants down and cover them lightly with earth. All 
old canes and weak new growths should be cut out and burned 
soon after fruiting, so that nothing is left but strong and 
vigorous plants. In laying berry plants down where the rows 
run north and south, commence at the north end and remove 
the earth from the north side of the hill to about four inches 
in depth, then gather the branches closely with a wide fork, 
raising it sermned the top of the bush and pressing gently to the 
north, at the same time placing the foot firmly on the base of 
the hill and pressing hard toward the north. If the ground is 
compact, or the bushes old, a second man may use a potato- 
fork, inserting it deeply close to the south side of the hill and 
pressing over, slowly bending the bush by turning the root 
until it is flat on the ground. The bush is then held down with 
a wide fork until properly covered. The top of the next hill 
should rest near the base of the first and thus make a contin- 
uous covering. In the spring the earth can be carefully re- 
moved with a fork and the bush slowly raised. In mild win- 
ters hardy varieties are protected sufficiently by laying them 
down and covering the tips only. Grape-vines, being more 
flexible, need not have the earth removed near the root. 


Correspondence. 


Lessons of the Drought. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir,—The extreme south-western corner of Missouri never 
fails to have a longer or shorter ‘dry spell” each summer. 
The little valley in which is my home, walled in as it is by the 
Ozark Mountains on every side, is a winter and spring para- 
dise ; but when the vertical sun of midsummer beats down 
upon us, and the hills to the south and westof us intercept the 
breeze and the rain-giving clouds, our valley is like a furnace, 
with the thermometer ranging from 100 to 109 degrees in the 
shade, and not a drop of rain falling for weeks, or even months 
sometimes. Usually the wheat crop is out of the way, and the 
corn in the milk, before dry weather sets in, but the drought 
is certain to overtake the flower and vegetable gardens while 
yet in their prime, and usually burns them up. This explains 
the small gardens and the dearth of cultivated flowers in this 
section. Our climate is so mild that many half-hardy plants 
are entirely hardy here, and flowers can be grown in the open 
air ten months in the year, but very few persons take any in- 
terest in floriculture. The few old-fashioned plants that are 
grown are nearly always spring or early-summer blooming 
sorts, for the old residents believe the late summer too dry for 
i | possible display of flowers. 

his opinion we have never accepted, andsince our moving 
to Oak Lawn, eight years ago, it has been our ambition to se- 
cure a continuous display of flowers from the time of the first 
Snowdrop of February to the last Pansy of Christmas, and in 
this we have succeeded. This season has been the most se- 
vere test of the eight. From the middle of June until late in 
September it has been dry, and hot beyond precedent, the 
thermometer even in late September climbing to over 100 de- 
rees in the shade. The blades of late-planted Corn: have 
urned into crisp, brown streamers, and in some places have 
fallen from the stalks like bits of burned paper. The river that 
in winter and spring is crossed by sorry is dry in many places. 
The dry dust blows out of the scorched meadows, and our 
modest water-works have been pumped completely dry. 

Yet, besides house-plants, pot-shrubbery and a few speci- 
men plants that have been regularly watered, there are still 
many plants in bloom in our yard. A walk about the grounds 
shows representatives of forty-seven different floral families 
now in bloom, together with plants of ten more families grown 
for colored foliage or fruit—all these without any watering, 
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The list of these is too long to give here, but it includes such 
sorts of foliage-plants as Eulalia zebrina and variegata, and va- 
riegated Honeysuckle. and Passion- » and Coleus; such 
vines as Clematis Jackmanni, Man / ifolia, Solanum 
jasminoides, Ipomoea, Cyperus and ornamental Gourds; such 

ding-plants as Carnations, Cannas, Nasturtiums, Verbenas, 
Ageratums, Balsams, Roses and Dahlias; and such herbace- 
ous perennials as Helianthus multiflorus plenus, Plumbago 
Larpente, Funkia, Double Hollyhock, etc. Some of these 
oa rather small and scattering flowers, but the Cannas, Day- 
ilies, Verbenas, Roses, Dahlias and others give almost as fine 
flowers as in a more favorable season, only in less profusion, 
as a rule, 

To accomplish this we have kept three things steadily in 
view. (1) We have put our ground in perfect condition for 
quick and vigorous growth, so that the long plant-roots may 
penetrate to the subsoil, where they can always obtain some 
moisture ; (2) our choice of planting stock is largely of those 
families or species that will stand considerable dry weather 
without injury. Of more exacting plants we plant no more 
than we have time and water to care for. This shuts us off 
from most annuals and many tender bedding-plants, but al- 
lows us almost unlimited latitude in shrubbery, bulbous and 
herbaceous perennials and succulents, together with many 
vines and quite a number of drought-resisting foliage-plants 
and annuals ; (3) we husband soil-moisture and plant-strength 
in every way, which means that we mulch everything well, 
pick off every seed-pod before it has time to form, and give 
those plants of which we are most doubtful the advantage of 
shelter from the afternoon sun and the worst drying winds. 
By this last precaution alone we have had no difficulty in keep- 
ing a fine display of Dahlias and Balsams, while these same 
— bedded out on the south lawn in full exposure to thesun 


ave long since ceased to bloom, and the Balsams have burned’ 


up, root and branch. 

We find that closely related varieties of plants often differ 
widely in their ability to withstand the drought. Out of nearly 
one hundred Roses, La France, Madame Charles Wood, Wash- 
ington, Hermosa and Mignonette alone have bloomed con- 
stantly. Mrs. John Laing, Victor Verdier, Countess of Rose- 
berry, and several Teas and Polyanthas have given now and 
then a stray rose, while all the other sorts refuse to give a 
bloom. Canna robusta is nearly burned up; C. Ehemanni and 
C. gladiolifiora are rank of foliage, but have ceased to bloom. 
Crozy’s crimson hybrid is fine in leaf, and tries heroically to 
bloom, but each bud is crisped and brown before it is half-devel- 
oped. C. Childsii alone is a mass of gay bloom, even more 
brilliant than it was three months ago, yet these Cannas were 
all planted side by side! I sometimes think that florists ought 
to plant experimental beds of the leading plants, sheltering 
them from rain, and exposing them to sun, until they have 
demonstrated which varieties will best endure drought. A re- 
liable list of that kind would be a great help to their western 


and southern customers. 
Pineville, Mo. Lora S. La Mance. 


Tuberous Begonias. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I observe that several of your correspondents report 
failures in their attempt to grow Tuberous Begonias in the sun. 
I have had a bed of these plants this year, and although the 
bulbs’ were small originally and set out too late, and also had 
the disadvantage of being moved in August, not to speak of 
being whipped by violent gales, they have, nevertheless, been 
for a long time bright with flowers, and this, too, in a bed ex- 
posed to the full glare of the sun the greater part of every day. 
I am aware of other beds which are equally succanetel, and 
which are not shaded in the slightest degree, and I can hardly 
imagine finer flowers than those which: are now to be seen in 


some of those beds of which I speak. 
Hingham, Mass. P E. T. Bouvé. 


The New Forage-plant. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—There never has been a time when the question of 
forage-plants did not merit consideration here. Portions of 
the west have passed through a drought such as we have not 
had for years. There can be no question that certain of our 
best forage-plants have suffered seriously and that we shall 
have a thin stand next year. In GARDEN AND FOREST of Sep- 
tember 2oth attention is called to Polygonum Sachalinse, 
which has received such high praise in Europe. It is certain 
that this plant will prove valuable in many parts of the United 
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tes, ially in the west. This Knotweed is not only per- 
fectly hardy in central Iowa, so far as cold is concerned, but it 
stands the dry weather remarkably well. We have had no rain 
to speak of since the latter part of July, but this plant is as 
green at the end of September as it was early in faly. The 
root-stocks of this plant are sent out deeply in all directions. 
The original plant has been in a dry place for many years, but 
in all this time it has not once been killed back. It is a re- 
markable wer. Early in June many stalks were fourteen 
feet in length. It will probably never supersede Indian Corn, 
as the editor suggests, but what is needed in the west is a 
plant that can used in August and September, when pas- 
tures are nearly always short. If the first and second crop 
could be used for the silo the crop in August and September 
would be excellent for immediate use. Rape is now used to 
somfe extent, but the Saghalen Knotweed would be easier to 
grow, as it does not need replanting every year, as Rape does. 

Iowa Agricultural College, Ames. L. H. Pammel. 


Proper Work for Experiment Stations. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—While I fully agree with you in the editorial in your 
issue for apenas 13th, 1893, that most of the varietal tests 
so commonly practiced at the experiment stations are of little 
general importance, still the stations were organized to dis- 
tribute information among the farmers, and the varietal tests 
are often of local value. But there is, doubtless, a great deal of 
wasted time and labor in a great many of them, and there is 
another line of work which in this section has seemed to me 
to be of great importance. Long tabulated statements of sci- 
entific Sagem erage while of great value t6 us who are en- 

aged in similar lines of work, are seldom, if ever, read by 
dpa nsobig who want the practical application of the results of 
scientific investigation., At our station we have, therefore, 
taken up the work of distributing what we call educational bul- 
letins. These — the methods of cultivating certain crops, 
and embody all the latest results of scientific investigation. 
One of this series now about to be issued gives the results of 
investigations in vegetable growth as applied to the propaga- 
tion, cultivation and pruning of fruit-trees ; the diseases and 
insects that attack them ; what is known of remedies for them ; 
and methods of packing, shipping and preserving fruits. Of 
course, there are books accessible upon these subjects, but 
how many farmers buy them? We hope the effect of this se- 
ries of educational bulletins will be to create a desire to read 
more, and hence to buy larger works. This scattering of in- 
formation among farmers I esteem one of the most efficient 
lines of work in which the stations can engage. 

Raleigh, N. C. W. F. Massey. 


The Columbian Exposition. 


Cacti. 


ACTUS-LIKE plants are well represented at the Fair. 
Every visitor is interested in the Giant Cactus, Cereus 
giganteus, which is shown in a dozen good specimens in front 
of the Horticultural Building. The tallest one is seventeen and 
a half feet high. Some of the specimens are well branched, 
and one comprises a clump of two trunks, and another of 
three. These Cacti were collected in Arizona by William 
Reed, of Tucson, the expense being paid by the Territorial 
Board, and the transportation given by the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fé Railroads. 

There are some good Cacti from Arizona in front of the 
Territorial Building, which belong to Arizona, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico. Among these is one of the collection made b 
Mr. Reed, a Cereus greanteus, or Sahura, as the Mexicans call 
it, some fifteen feet high, and which has a fasciated or cristate 
top some four feet broad. There are also many fine speci- 
mens of the Bisnaga or Nigger-head, Echinocactus Wislizeni, 
the hooked spines of which are sometimes used by the Mexi- 
cans and Indians for fish-hooks. Opuntia fulgida, known as 
Cholla; O. arborescens, or Tasajo; O. acanthocarpa, O. fru- 
tescens, and the Rat-tail Opuntia, O. Klenia, are represented by 
large plants. The Tasajo stands alone, and forms a tree-like 
bush about five feet high and as were | broad. Other interest- 
ing Arizonan plants are Cereus Fendleri, Yucca elata, Agave 
Palmeri, A. Mexicana, or Mescal-plant, the Soap-plant and 
Fouquiera splendens, or Ocotillo. Arizona also has some 
large pot and tub specimens of Phyllocactus and Cereus stand- 
ing in front of the propagating-houses in the rear of the Horti- 
cultural Building. 


ieee aad Foectt. 


The largest exhibitive collection of Cactus-like plants is made 
by A. Blanc & Co., under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
State Commission. The collection occupies the two parterres 
of the horticultural terrace which lie immediately in front of 
the pavilions, each of which is 117 feet long and about twenty- 
five feet wide. The plants are disposed in irregular raised 
beds throughout the sod area. Unfortunately, none of the 
plants are labeled, and the educational and technical value of 
the exhibit is largely lost. There are various Yuccas, Agaves, 
Euphorbias and other stiff or succulent plants in the collec- 
tion besides the true Cacti. The plant which Blanc & Co, sell 
as Euphorbia candelabra is represented by a specimen which 
is grown in perfect tree form, and stands as high as a man. 
Some rare or otherwise interesting Cacti in the display are 
Echinocactus Le Contei, six feet high, and thought to be over 
150 years old; E. Wislizenii, over five feet high; E. Pfeifferi, 
nearly five feet in circumference ; good specimens of E, Grus- 
soni; Pelecyphora pectinata, P. asseliformis and Astrophytum 


-myriostigma. There are also various cristate and monstrous 


forms. Mr. Blanc has a small collection of Cacti with the Penn- 
sylvania plants under the dome of the Horticultural Building. 

In the south wing of the Horticultural Building Mrs. Anna B. 
Nickels, of Laredo, Texas, has a large and excellent exhibit of 
Cacti. Two hundred and eighty-seven species were brought 
to the Fair, but some of them have been lost because the 
building is not adapted to their cultivation. Mrs. Nickels has 
been interested in Cacti most of her life, and for about twenty 
years has collected them for sale. Some seventeen years ago 
she issued a price-list, which was the first catalogue of Cacti 
published in this country. Mrs. Nickels has collected Cacti 
over a wide mo of country iri many journeys, in one season 
gathering with her own hands 60,000 specimens within two 
months’ time. All the plants in her collection at the Fair are 
wild specimens, freshly transferred from their native soil, the 
——— being to show the species in their indigenous forms. 

here are some remarkably fine specimens of Echinocactus 
pilosus, four feet high; E. cylindracea, E. Grussoni, Cereus 
Dumortieri, C. Nickelsii, a species which in its native soil 
gare to a heightof thirty feet without a branch; C. Passacana, 

. pugioniferus and its variety geometrizans, C. Thurberi, Pilo- 
cereus Houlettii and P. Hoppenstedti, and Anhalonium pris- 
maticum, This exhibit excels in the long or upright Cacti of 
the Cereus type, a characteristic mark, apparently, of the Cac- 
tus flora of her region. 

In contrast to this collection, the display by Mexico, in the 
north wing of the Horticultural Building, shows a decided pre- 
ponderance of the round or globular Cacti. Here, Echinocactus 
Grussoni is displayed in all its glory. It is a beautiful plant, 
with its almost perfect globe-form and interlocking armature 
of long lemon-yellow spines. About fifty balls of this Cactus 
are in the collection, some of them between two and three 
feet in diameter. There is one cluster containing eleven plants 
of perfect form and color, and measuring, together, some four 
feet across. To the Cactus fancier, however, the most inter- 
esting species in the exhibit is the very rare Leuchtenbergia 
Principis, a monotypic Mexican Cactus, which is seldom seen 
in cultivation. The plants are small and not in bloom, and as 
almost none of the specimens in the collection are named, they 
attract little attention. Other conspicuous Cacti are a 
bush of Cereus pugioniferus, var. geometrizans, a very straight, 
slender Cereus Columna-Trajani, over eight feet high ; -Astro- 
phytum myriostigma, clumps of Echinocactus conglomeratus, 
Cereus Posacana, small round specimens of Echinocactus 
pilosus, and many small Pelecyphora plants. These Mexican 
plants are wild specimens, collected by Gustave Schreibe, of 
the City of Mexico. 

Adjoining the Mexico exhibit is a small collection of Cacti 
and Cactus-like plants from the United States Botanic Gardens 
at Washington. Prominent plants here are Fouquiera_ splen- 
dens, Cereus Peruvianus, var, monstrosus, Opuntia glauces- 
cens and Euphorbia grandicornis. The Women’s World's Fair 
Society of San Diego, California, shows an interesting small 
collection of Cacti, containing some good bushes of Opuntia. 
The Candle-Cactus (Opuntia Turida), Opuntia Ficus Indica, var, 
Minor, andalarge TunaCactusare the most conspicuous plants. 

Two of the booths under the dome of the Horticultural 
Building offer Cacti for sale. One sells the “Rainbow Cac- 
tus,” which is a good species of Echinocactus. It is ordinarily 
called E. candicans, but it is a question if it is not rather 
E, rigidissima. The other booth sells the ‘‘Columbian Cac- 
tus,” which is a small Mamillaria, and for which two colored 

lates of an a serve as representations. The 

irector-General has n advised of this traffic, but he de- 


clines to interfere, 
Chicago, Ill. L. H. Bailey. 
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430 Garden and Forest. 


The early varieties of Chrysanthemum, like those sent out 
by Delaux, are later this year than they were last, but the 
have been on sale for a few days past at comparatively hig 
prices, and are now beginning to take a prominent place in 
the decoration of the florists’ windows. 


One good quality of the Altheas is that they keep their 
ee h well into autumn, when the leaves of many other 
shrubs are dried up or blighted by fungus. Most varieties of 
Althea are blooming this year with exceptional freedom ; the 
hot dry weather of the last summer seems to suit them better 
than it does most shrubs. 


All persons who are alive to the importance of preserving 
our forests should bear in mind the Forestry Convention to be 
held at Chicago on the 18th and 19th of this month. We have 
already spoken at length of the plans and purposes of this 
meeting, and need only repeat that the men who are to con- 
duct it are earnest and sincere as well as competent and prac- 
tical. It ought to be fruitful of good results. 


A valuable feature of the Missouri fruit-exhibit at the World’s 
Fair is a collection of ches, in liquid, to show a commer- 
cial list of varieties. This collection is made by the famous 
Olden Fruit Company, of south-west Missouri. The collection, 
showing peaches ripening from July 1st until October Ist, 
comprises the following varieties, in order of ripening: Troth, 
Mountain Rose, Oldmixon, Elberta, Gold-dust, Crawford, Wil- 
kins, Salway, Bonanza and Henrietta. 


The earliest flowers of the La France Rose out-of-doors, in 
June, are apt to be disfigured by the browning of the outer 
tals, and it can hardly be called a good hot-weather Rose ; 
ut when the cool days of autumn come there are few that 
equal it. Even now, after quite hard frosts, numbers of flow- 
ers are opening in this vicinity, and these have few rivals either 
in beauty or in fragrance. Another hybrid Tea, the Beauty of 
Stapleford, is also flowering freely, and, of course, the reliable 
old Gloire de Dijon, the hardiest of all Tea Roses, is now 
indispensable. 

Last week a correspondent called attention to the flowerin 
of a Horse-chestnut-tree in Central Park. Mr. John DeWolf. 
superintendent of the parks in Brooklyn, writes that these 
trees are blooming in some of the parks of that city, while 
the Japan Quince, Forsythia and Magnolia conspicua have 
been flowering more or less. A Rhododendron with white 
flowers, which is one of the first to open in the spring, is 
blooming quite generally in Prospect Park, and, in one instance, 
as profusely as in spring, although the clusters and individual 
flowers are smaller than they are at their regular season. 


There have been few heavy frosts in this section this season 
so far, and therefore the color of the autumn foliage hereabout 
promises to be unusually brilliant. Some trees, like the Hick- 
ories, for example, very rarely show their full beauty in this 
respect, because the leaves are generally scorched by the cold 
before they change into the color they assume when they 
ripen naturally. Many of these Hickories, especially the 
young ones, are now masses of clear lemon-yellow and pro- 
duce an effect in the full sunlight which no words can de- 
scribe. Of course, there is a kindling of color in the Red Ma- 

les ; many of the Dogwoods are already in full glow, and the 
Virginia Creeper has taken on its deepest crimson. Among 
our cultivated exotic shrubs the best among those which show 
their color early are the variety Ginnala of the Tartarian Maple 
and Spirza prunifolia. 


Many Americans interested in horticulture visit the com- 
mercial gardens at Sener from which large quantities of 
plants and bulbs are annually exported, and which are espe- 
cially noted for their Lilies-of-the-valley. But probably few 
of them have delayed lon a to inspect the examples of 
landscape-gardening which may be seen in the far-extending 
suburbs where the rich merchants of the city dwell. An arti- 
cle in a late number of Gartenflora states that Hamburg’s 
villa-gardens are especially remarkable, both for number and 
for beauty. ‘Masterpieces of design” can be seen, we are 
told, in endless succession, in the suburbs of Boseldorf and 
Harvestehude, where private gardens follow each other in a 

k-like arrangement. Still more attractive is the effect of 
the eastern bank of the Elbe, below the city, where garden 
after garden and park after park stretch for miles toward 
Blankenese in a panorama which every one should see who 
is interested in the art of landscape-gar — The writer of 
these statements may be somewhat partial in his judgment, but 
there can be little doubt that the suburbs of Hamburg offer 


an exceptionally good field for the student desirous to acquaint 
himself with the ideals and processes of the German land- 
scape-gardener of to-day. 


To one of the early reports of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station Professor Trelease contributed the following interest- 
ing note relating to the falling of leaves in autumn: “ With 
respect to the fall of the leaves, it has been noticed that three 
more or less distinct periods are observable. The first, occur- 
ring, On an average, a week earlier than the main fall, is 
marked by the loss of the leaves of weakly twigs. The second 
comprises the main defoliation. The third embraces the pe- 
riod during which straggling leaves, mostly on branches which 
have been shaded during the growing season, successively 
disappear ; this period is often limited only by the beginning 
of growth the next spring. It is well known that most leaves 
fall in consequence of the formation of a distinct joint, usually 
at the base of the leaf-stalk. It is interesting to note that in 
very many of our trees the weakened twigs also are annually 
cast off by a similar process. This is especially observable in 
several Willows, which are often spoken of as having ‘brittle’ 
branches, although their wood is tough except where the joints 
referred to occur. The Cottonwood and White Elm show the 
same peculiarity well, the joints being formed at the com- 
mencement of the year's growth, so that the growth of from 
one to seven or eight years is often pruned off by a gale in 
autumn ; and, as has been said, it is observable on Oaks and 
many other trees. There seem to be two reasons for this pro- 
vision. The fallen twigs of species which grow in wet places 
have been observed to strike root, thus serving as natural cut- 
tings for the propagation of the species; on the other hand, it 
is clearly an advantage to the tree to lose weak branches that 
would make at best but a poor growth, while shading and 
otherwise interfering with the development of the stronger 
shoots.” : 


Nearly a dozen car-loads of grapes, averag:=g five thousand 
baskets to a car, are now coming into the city daily from New 
York state, except on Tuesdays, there being none shipped on 
Sundays. Grapes also constitute a large part of the forty-five 
cart-loads of fruit which were received from California last 
week; nevertheless, choice grapes are firm at good prices. 
Among the later arrivals from California are remarkably fine 
Tokay grapes, from the Natoma Vineyards, Black Prince, the 
large Purple Damascus, Black Morocco and Emperor. A few 
small importations of Almeria grapes have come to this port 
by way of England, but the first direct shipment from Spain 
was soldon Monday. More than 13,ooobarrels brought at auc- 
tion an average price thirty per cent. lower than the earliest 
importations of last year. The New Jersey peach season is 
about closed, the Hudson River district now supplying the 
market, and the best quality commands $1.25 a basket. The 
Salway peach continues to come from California, and thesame 
state is sending Levy’s Late, sometimes known as Henrietta, 
George’s Late and Heath, the Maryland peach which Down- 
ing held to be the most delicious of all clingstones. Roman 
Beauty apples, from California, and Baldwin apples of high 
grade are seen in the fancy fruit-stores, and bring sixty cents 
a dozen. Gravensteins are coming from as far north as Nova 
Scotia, and the best of these, with the Snow and King apples, 
are worth three dollars and fifty cents a barrel wholesale. 
Sheldon and Seckel pears from this state are still here in good 
quality, and a few Keiffer pears are selling at $4.50 a barrel. 
Much of the California stock of pears is held here in cold stor- 
age, among the: varieties received during the week being 
Winter Nelis, Duchess, Bosc, P. Barry, Clairgeau, Forella and 
Comice, the last of which brings the highest prices. Pome- 
granates from California sell at a dollar and fifty cents for a box 
of fifty fruits, and choice Jamaica pomelos are seventy-five 
cents to a dollar adozen. The tuna, or prickly pear, from the 
West Indies, is now selling in some of the fancy fruit-stores at 
forty cents a dozen, and inexperienced buyers who handle 
them carelessly soon find their hands smarting from the al- 
most invisible spines which occur in tufts on the surface of the 
fruit. If these spines are first rubbed off with a cloth and the 
skin removed, the deep crimson pulp looks quite tempting, 
Travelers tell us that this is an excellent breakfast-table fruit, 
with the flavor of watermelon reinforced by that of a straw- 
berry. Specimens sold here, however, more closely resemble 
in flavor aninsipid blackberry. Alligator pears are still seen 
occasionally, and they are much relished asa salad by persons 
of cosmopolitan tastes. Chestnuts, which brought twelve dol- 
lars a bushel ten days ago, have already begun to decline. 
Hickory nuts are og three dollars a bushel and sell slowly at 
that, and something like a novelty is the Paradise nut, from 
Brazil, which is rarely seen in this market, 





